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THE WORTH OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. II. 
BY EDWARD SEARING, A. M. 


Before entering upon the discussion of the reasons that justify those who 
assign to classical studies the highest worth as educational means, I wish to state 
a truth upon which the value of the whole discussion depends, viz: Z'he main 
object of education should be mental discipline—intellectual power, and not mere 
knowledge. It is strange that this simple truth is not more generally recognized. 
Even in training for any of the manual arts it is not so much knowledge, 
as it is the discipline of the muscles, that makes the skillful artisan. 
To illustrate: How simple is the knowledge requisite for driving a peg into 
the sole of a shoe. The knowledge is obtained in a moment, but the disci- 
pline that gives power to drive successfully a single peg is far more difficult to 
acquire; much more the discipline that unites unerring certainty with rapidity. 
This comes only from long practice. Can I, who have never driven a peg, not 
say to my neighbor Crispin, ‘‘I am unable to do it, not from want of your 
knowledge, for I have seen you do it and know how, but from want of your 
discipline—your skill ?” 

As with the special education of the muscles in the mechanic arts, so with 
the general culture of the mind, in preparation for successful action in the 
varied relations of life. It is discipline, it is intellectual power that is most 
wanted, and not knowledge. If schools were designed to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of mere facts, the text books, the methods of instruction, the whole 
machinery of education would be very different from what they are. That 
education has a higher object in view every intelligent teacher knows. This 
object is to develop thought, not merely to impart knowledge; to ‘“ draw out”. 
the undeveloped energies and capacities, not alone to store the memory with 
facts of real or supposed utility. 

Yet every day I meet men who “wish their children to study what will be 
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of practical use to them,—what they can apply in after life ;” entirely forget- 


ting the fact that generally the merest trifle of the bare knowledge that is 
learned in schools is employed in after life, entirely ignoring the importance 
of developing the mind and the insignificance of loading the memory. 

Let me not be understood as saying that the acquisition of knowledge is no 
part of education. Itis an indispensable part up to a certain time, and an 
important part constantly, but greatly inferior, as an object to that of disci- 
pline. Reading, writing, the principles of arithmetic, &c., are of course more 
indispensable for knowledge than for anything else; but it is not of primary 
education that I speak; rather of the culture afforded by the higher schools 
to those more fortunate or more ambitious youth who seek to go beyond the 
necessities of elementary knowledge. 

The object of the education I speak of being intellectual power, mainly, 
what are the reasons for thinking this power can best be attained in the study 
of the classics ? 

I will answer this by attempting to prove the correctness of the following 
statements :— 

1. The proper study of the classical languages brings into vigorous exercise 
a greater number of faculties than does the study of mathematics. 

2. Those faculties are the noblest in the mind. 

8. The same power of application—the same power to concentrate attention 
and thought—is given by the study of the ancient languages, that is afforded 
by any other study. 

In the first place: It has been admitted by the thoughtful in all ages that 
‘the proper study of mankind is man.” Man is the noblest work in creation 
of which we have any knowledge. Of God we know nothing except through 
His works and His word. We can by no possibility study Him except through 
one of them. Man is His highest work,—made in His own image. The study 
of man, then, is the noblest study in which we can engage. 


Thought is the highest phenomenon connected with man. It is what most | 


distinguishes him from the inferior races, most nearly allies him with God. 
The study of human thought, then, is the highest study. But again, thought 
cannot be studied objectively without a body,—and the body of thought is 
language. Once more, the universal testimony of the world has for centuries 
pronounced, and still pronounces, the languages of ancient Greece and Rome, 
the most perfect ever employed by man; embodying man’s noblest thoughts; 
containing almost the only records of a splendid civilization, in some respects 
superior to our own; and so embodying what is true, or beautiful, or grand in 
thought, that the best attempts at translation have produced only shadowy out- 
lines of the original excellence. 

A priori, then, we might expect that the study of these languages, and the 
literature they contain, would bring into exercise a large number of the high- 
est faculties of the mind. The great object of education, be it remembered, 
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is exercise and development. This object is accomplished “ not by the amount 
of knowledge communicated, but by the amount of thought which such know- 
ledge calls into activity.”—(Sir W. Hamilton.) We naturally infer that thought 
can in no way be more easily called into activity than by the study of thought. 
We here anticipate the result of the closer consideration that is to follow. 

Let us now see what faculties are brought into exercise by the study of the 
classical languages, and in what manner. 

First. The faculty of expression is improved. The study of a language is 
a constant exercise of this. The act of translation in which thoughts embodied 
in one language are transferred to another, is, in some respects, more profita- 
ble for merely cultivating expression, than original composition ; more profit- 
able because the thoughts themselves are clear and accurate, such as admit of 
precise and definite expression. The style of young writers is generally loose 
and vague because their thoughts are so. Every teacher knows how difficult 
it is to lead his pupils to the practice of making every sentence in their essays 
the clear representative of a distinct thought. In translation the thoughts are 
given; the words are to be those of the pupil. If properly conducted, this 
daily exercise in the original expression of the thoughts of another language— 
thoughts, also, generally of the greatest accuracy and beauty—is one whose 
value cannot be too highly commended. Here are more than the advantages 
of original composition. The exercise is daily and long continued. It has 
none of the features that render ordinary composition so repulsive to the 
young. In this respect the classical languages are far superior to the French 
or German, or any other modern tongue. In the former the inflections and 
the involved structure of the sentences render translation, if correct, a matter 
of more difficulty and of greater originality; while in the latter, especially in 
the French, the similarity of construction renders translation between that 
and English a matter of great ease, and little corresponding profit. 

Again, the study of Greek and Latin—especially the latter—develops fluency 
and accuracy of expression, by imparting a more precise knowledge of the 
meaning of words,—these languages entering so largely into the composition of 
our own. This, however, scarcely falls under the present division of my sub- 
ject,—coming under that of knowledge rather than of discipline. Of the 
former I shall speak more at length hereafter. 

Second. The study of the classics tends to cultivate the judgment. There 
can be no broad culture of this most important faculty without a many-sided 
activity of mind; and for habituating the mind to the making of comparisons, 
to the weighing of probabilities, to the detecting of fallacies, to the regarding 
of proprieties, to the consideration of the proper connection of statement and 
inference, of cause and effect there is absolutely no study so excellent as that 
of language, when properly pursued, under the direction of a competent and 
skillful teacher. 

The proof is easy. The science of Logic teaches the forms of reasoning, 
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tells how to think and refson justly, while in the study of a language, which is 
but the study of thought, there is, or ought to be, a constant practice of reason. 
The conceptions embodied in language contain truth or falsehood, probable or 
improbable statements, ideas that agree or disagree, correct or incorrect in- 
ferences, sufficient or insufficient premises; the comparisons are proper or im- 
proper, the correct forms of grammatical logic have or have not been observ- 
ed,—these and many other things demand attention in the study of a language, 
and call for the constant exercise of judgment. Again, language also contains 
the record of human action; here is a vast field for the exercise of reason. 
We criticise the motives and the deeds of the men of whose exploits we read; 
and in this, perhaps, the faculty may have its highest and widest culture. If 
it is not pre-eminently by the study of thought that the judgment and reason 
are strengthened, then other definitions than those found in the books must 
be given for these faculties. s 

May it not be safely asserted, then, that if by the study of Logic we learn 
the laws of correct thinking, by the study of thought itself, in all its varied 
manifestations of beauty, and grandeur, and power, in classic literature, we 
see the constant application of those laws, in their highest development, and 
by familiarity become ourselves skillful in their use? Since from correct think- 
ing comes correct judgment—the proposition is proved. 

It may be objected, however, that since our own language is the embodi- 
ment of as much thought as the classical tongues, and contains all the same 
elements necessary to cultivate the judgment, therefore it is useless to have 
recourse to the Greek or Latin for this purpose. So far from its being true 
that the object could be as well attained by the study of English as by that of 
the classics, it could scarcely be attained at ull by the study of the former. 

Besides the essential difference between the structure of our own and that 
of the ancient languages, a difference of which I do not now aim to speak, 
but one greatly in favor of the latter, our mother tongue is so much a part of 
ourselves, that, even with no inferiority of character, we could not regard it 
in that purely objective light so necessary for judging truly of its nature, or 
discerning fairly its proportions. 

Moreover, in the great classical masterpieces there is, at the same time with 
exquisite harmony and beauty of expression, a condensation of thought, which, 
in an uninflected language, is only to be obtained at the expense of the other 
qualities. 

In Greek or Latin while seven or eight words will express as much as ten in 
English, these seven or eight may be arranged in almost any order; the order 
depending upon the harmonious cadence of the period, or upon prominence 
given to particular thoughts. This coincidence of brevity and harmony ren- 
ders the classical languages peculiarly valuable as objects of study. 

But the most important cause of the superiority of these over our mother 
tongue, as a means of mental training, is to be found in the difficulty which 
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results from this freedom of arrangement, the difficulty of translating from a 
tongue so unlike our own, and the consequent time and care necessarily be- 
stowed in tracing the thought through the mazy labyrinths of expression, and 
in placing it afterwards in the simpler structure of English speech. The sim- 
ple yet important result of this is a study of the thought in the highest degree 
thorough. This I believe to be the chief secret of the excellence of classical 
training. 

In the first place, classical literature embodies thought of the highest beauty, 
sublimity, and truth, expressed in a style of unrivalled excellence. In the 
second place, the stndy of this thc ugit, this style, must, from the nature of 
the languarges, be so careful, slow, and thorough, that it is scarcely possible 
any excellence should escape notice, that any beauty should fail to please, that 
any sublimity should fail to impress; that, in a word, anything capable of 
of enlarging the judgment, of improving the taste, of ennobling the man, 
should fail to accomplish its legitimate effect. 

English, then, cannot take the piace of the classics, because we cannot look 
at our own language objectively ; because our own is inferior in structure, and 
nowhere cuntains the same quality of thought, in the same compass, and in a 
style of equal excellence ; because, finally, we cannot study our own with the 
same care, cannot, in fact, as every classical scholar knows, study it at all as we 
study the Greek or Latin. 

Third. In the study of the classics the imagination is cultivated. This 
statement needs no proof. It also rests upon the fact that like begets like. If 
we study examples of virtue, we are made virtuous; if we study thought, we 
are made thoughtful; if we study witty and humorous productions, wit and 
humor are developed in us; if we study works abounding in imagination, this 
faculty in us is developed and strengthened. Imagination no where holds so 
glorious sway as in the literature of the ancients; and here, again, the pains- 
taking care with which the student reads, vividly and permanently impresses 
upon his mind the multiform images of beauty, of grandeur, and of sublimity 
with which the ancient masterpieces abound. 

Fourth. Classical study develops and improves literary taste, and gives a 
peculiar grace and tone to the mind which nothing else imparts. No one, with 
the least capacity to appreciate excellence in literature, but will become in- 
terested in the classic authors he reads. He cannot fail to observe in them 
those things which constitute their superiority—a “ luminous clearness” of ex- 
pression, sparingness and chasteness of ornament, the beauty and fitness of 
the figures, simplicity of thought; and in the poets the wonderful fertility of 
invention, constantly weaving new delights, and constantly shifting the scenes 
with a consummate skill that ever challenges his admiration. Who can be- 
come familiar with the classical masterpieces and not have his mind imbued 
with such ideas of beauty, and grace, and all excellence, in style and senti- 
ment, as shall forever lead him to discard what is meretricious and to love only 
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what is worthy in literary composition ? What classical student is not influ- 
enced by his studies to a taste for literature in general? Dull must be the 
mind that Virgil cannot win to love of poetry, or Cicero cannot excite to ad- 
miration of eloquence. Space forbids further argument upon this division of 
the subject. Indeed, more is unnecessary, for the bitterest opponent of the 
“impractical” training I advocate would not deny its development of literary 
taste, but, while admitting this effect, would probably be content with assert- 
ing its nonutility. 

I wish, however, to ask the candid and thoughtful reader whether the de- 
velopment of a higher literary taste in the students who attend our Academies 
and High Schools, would really be undesirable; whether they have already a 
sufficient fondness for reading in general; and, lastly, whether a culture that 
might lead them to see greater excellence and more attraction in Virgil and 
Cicero, and in the standard poets and essayists of our own language, than in 
the paltry offerings of certain popular journals, would really be a culture to 
be reprehended by good men. 

Fifth. The study of the classics demands and develops the same power of 
attention as the study of mathematics. The power to concentrate attention 
and thought upon any given subject is the first necessity of a disciplined mind, 
that which the student first needs. The demand for it in the study of a lan- 
guage like the Latin or Greek is as great as in the study of mathematics ; be- 
cause the translation of a classical sentence is in general as difficult as the 
solution of a mathematical problem. Let us briefly consider the nature of the 
work of translation. Suppose the student has mastered the declensions and 
conjugations. His eye falls for the first time upon a sentence he is to resolve. 
He knows there must be thought in it, but not a vestige of that thought does 
he see at the first glance. He proéeeds to find the meaning of the words. 
Memory must retain the definition of each. Then comes the process of con- 
struction. He notes the cases and the consequent relations of the words. 
Many things are to be considered at once, and attention must not relax, else 
the key will not be found. Presently thought begins to appear through the 
maze, and he is encouraged to persevere. Perhaps, however, judgment pro- 
nounces the ideas inconsistent or absurd, and he retraces the whole process to 
discover the error. The labor is difficult, is often intense and long protracted, 
with the beginner, as every one knows, who can look back to hours spent over 
a few lines of Cicero, or Virgil, or some other classic, in his first efforts to 
anglicise those authors. After due labor comes the sweet reward, in the shape 
of well defined and satisfactory thought. This thought must now be embodied 
in good, idiomatic English, and here is the exercise of expression. The thought 
again, appeals to the judgment, appeals to the taste, appeals to the imagina- 
tion. The mind is awakened to a varied activity. The process is repeated 
with another sentence. The ideas multiply and the faculties called out have 
wider exercise. 
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Here, then, have not patience, and perseverence, and attention, and judg- 
ment, and expression, and taste, and imagination, all their healthy exerci%e ? 
And can this exercise be unprofitable ? 

I will now ask, in conclusion, what are the fruits of the study of mathematics ? 
What faculties does the study call into exercise? Why the prominence given 
it in all our schools? Is it the study of thought ? No. Does it cultivate ex- 
pression? No. Judgment? No. Imagination? No. Taste? No. Memory ? 
No. “It cultivates the power of close attention” say its defenders. So I have 
shown does the study of the classics. ‘‘It cultivates the logical powers” is 
again the statement. 

It is true that the mathematics familiarize the mind with a certain kind of 
reasoning, but their discipline here is a useless one, for mathematical reason- 
ing, Hamilton truly says, ‘affords us no assistance either in conquering the 
difficulties, or in avoiding the dangers which we encounter in the great field 
of probabilities wherein we live and move.” Says De Stael: ‘‘ Demonstrated 
truths do not conduct to probable truths; which, alone, however, serve us for 
our guide in business, in the arts, and in society.” Again the same author: 
“ Nothing is less applicable to life than a mathematical argument.” 

Mathematics can be shown not only to possess little value as a means of cul- 
ture, but to be positively injurious in their influence on the mind, when made 
the basis of education. Those who care to read an exhaustive discussion upon 
the utility of mathematical training are earnestly recommended to peruse 
Hamilton’s Essay on “The Study of Mathematics,” in his ‘‘ Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature”—Harper & Brothers, N. Y.—a book whose value 
to a teacher can hardly be overestimated. In this essay, besides the admir- 
able reasoning of the author, more than forty different authorities—many of 
them eminent mathematicians—are cited to prove that the mathematics are 
either useless or pernicious as means of training, when elevated to undue 
prominence. 

The only important value that mathematical training can be said to have is 
that of cultivating the habit of continuous thought. Not continuous attention, 
as I can but think Hamilton has incorrectly stated it. Classical study will as 
easily develop continuous attention ; but continuous thought, that is confined to, 
and traverses, a straight line—that enables one to “keep the thread of ideas” 
in discourse or in investigation, this is nearly the sole fruit of mathematical 
discipline ; and no mean fruit, either; but of sufficient value alone to justify 
justify the subordinate use of mathematics in all schools. 

As for the natural sciences, my narrow limits forbid more than the state- 
ment that they are nowhere made the basis of education, and probably never 
will be. While good in their place, ample reason can be given for regarding 
them as inadequate means of mental culture. 

I have thus shown the superiority of classical over mathematical training in 
the greater number of faculties called into action by the former. 
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That these faculties are the noblest in the mind needs no proof. 

I have also tried to show that the same habit of continuous attention is formed 
by the study of mathematics; allowing to mathematics but a single peculiar 
value. 

A few words respecting the relative value of classical and of mathematical 
knowledge, aside from other considerations. 

In regard to the practical uses of after life, no study is more worthless, for 
men in general, than that of mathematics. This needs no illustration. 

The value of classical attainments, on the other hand, is easily shown, and 
may be summed up under the following heads: 

Ist. More intimate knowledge of our own tongue in respect to the signifi- 
cation and use of a larger number of words, and 

2d. The consequent greater fluency and correctness, both in speaking and 
in writing. 

3d. An acquaintance with one of the most valuable portions of history, and 
the consequent enlargement of the sphere of thought and experience. 

4th. The ability to understand the classical allusions and to translate the 
classical phrases so abundant in our literature. 

5th. The vast advantages given for, first, the study of modern languages; 
and, second, the study of the natural sciences, whose nomenclature is almost 
exclusively classical. 

6th. Add to these the practical results flowing in a thousand ways from an 
enlarged judgment, from a cultivated imagination, from a refined taste, and 
from a strengthened memory, and who will say that classical training has little 
comparative worth ? 

In my next article I shall review Herbert Spencer’s argument for the sci- 
ences, and shall in conclusion show the pre-eminent value to teachers, es- 
pecially, of that culture to which my own indebtedness, and for which my 

own profound respect, have impelled me to take up arms in its defense, at this 
time of its inglorious neglect, in the hope that even by my humble arguments, 
some inquiry may be incited and some interest felt which shall, perchance, 
tend to a better appreciation of a branch of learning that has, for so many 
centuries, been the fertile source of delight and instruction to mankind. 

Milton Academy. 





Tue true teacher, forgetful of self, keeps the great work of education con- 
tinually before the minds of his pupils; so quietly, with so little parade, does 
he aid his pupils to overcome their difficulties, that they are scarcely conscious 
of receiving any assistance. They are only conscious of victory, of growth, 
of progress. 


To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, discretion, firm- 
ness and mildness, are the essential requirements. 
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For the Journal of Education. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 


My VENERABLE Sister:—Your letter to me, received some months since, 
gave me great joy. I had begun to fear that you had entirely forgotten your 
younger sister. Your manner toward me when we met occasionally was so reserv- 
ed, and your bearing in my presence so dignified, that I was becoming estrang- 
ed from you. Your children, too, the Seminaries and Academies, had given 
me so many times the cold shoulder, that in retaliation I no doubt often gave 
them occasion to feel that I was their envious rival rather than their youthful 
but affectionate aunt. But your kind letter has shown me my error and I am 
rejoiced to know that I may love you and your children once more. This love 
will be made purer by reason of your faithful and needed counsel. 

I frankly confess my faults, and assure you that the figure to which you call 
my attention in the 12th chapter of First Corinthians, is one which I have often 
admired, and the application you make of the same to our relations, I most 
cheerfully accept. In connection with this thought allow me to call your at- 
tention to your duty as found in the 26th and 27th verses of the Fourth Chap- 
ter of Proverbs. 

Your many expressions of friendship, evidently sincere, tempt me to lay 
aside the reserve I felt in your presence, and I know you will forgive any in- 
discretion of which I may be guilty, if I reply to some points contained in 
your letter, in such a manner as may be deemed by yourself personal. All that 
I may say, I can assure you, comes from a heart warm with love for you, and 
longing for your love in return. 

It has been so long since we have had any familiar correspondence, that I 
am tempted to go back to my early youth, when your pupils were my only 
teachers. Asa child I sat upon the hard bench, striving to conquer the mys- 
teries of reading and spelling, to which you justly attach great importance- 
There were upon my teacher’s desk books filled with strange characters, the 
perusal of which seemed to give him great delight. I can well remember the 
change that came over his face as he turned from his studies to hear me read 
and spell, and I can feel to this very day the shudder that used to creep over 
my frame as the time for my recitation approached. The evident delight of 
my teacher as he closed hurriedly the spelling-book with the stereotyped phrase 
“Get the next column,” led mé to feel that this was a task invented as a pun- 
ishment for children whose parents did not care to inflict it at home, and so 
had hired a man to do this work for the neighborhood. Then again, my child- 
ish curiosity was so excited by the large words my teacher used that my 
whole time was spent in searching after their meaning and their proper spell- 
ing, to the sad neglect of many more common, and as I have since learned, 
more important words. 

I remember hearing my teacher say often that “a poor hand-writing is a 
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sign of a great mind.” His own example so fully evinced his belief in this 
saying, and its truth has been so frequently forecd upon my attention since, 
that I have perhaps unwisely incorporated it into my creed, at least practically 
if not theoretically. 

Growing up under such tuition, the foundations for those habits, of which 
you complain so justly, were laid, and the experiences of after years, when I 
had reached the period of life suitable for the study of grammar, but added 
strength to these habits. I was told that the best knowledge of my ‘‘ vernac- 
ular tongue” as you term it, could be reached through the beauties of Latin and 
Greek Grammars, and that the analogies of the Latin and English were so 
marked that it was useless to teach a child English Grammar who had not first 
mastered Latin. 

Then, while wading through the mazes of Numbers, such remarks as these 
often greeted my ear: “I could make you understand this, if you were ac- 
quainted with Algebra”—or “This would be as plain to you as to myself if 
you were initiated into the science of Geometry,” or “I despair of making 
you understand the reason of this process until you have advanced farther, 
so that you must take the rule on trust and hope for better things hereafter.” 
Anxious to understand all things I met, what wonder that my ambition was 
excited, and that under its spur, I proposed to follow my teacher into paths 
that suited him better than the plain common paths which, I see now, I should 
have trod. What wonder thatI believed implicitly my learned teacher and en- 
deavored to please him by selecting studies suited to his tastes. 

Bear with me, while I pass in silence a few years of my life, and come to 
the time when some of my own children found admission to your house as 
pupils for a four years’ course. They tell me that their examination prepara- 
tory to admission was confined exclusively to the analysis of Greek and Latin 
sentences, to the discussion of Algebraic problems and to a few unimportant 
questions in Ancient and Modern Geography. There was nothing in the whole 
examination that gave weight to the studies of Reading, Spelling and Writing, 
nor did you, my dear sister, lead them to infer that you attached much im- 
portance to these elementary branches. In fact, to use your own figure, you 
did not examine into the character of the “ foundation ” at all, but concerned 
yourself rather with the materials gotten out for the superstructure.” 

Young and unsuspecting, they submitted to your directions, and for four 
years received no hint that you even suspected the foundation needed ‘ chink- 
ing.” Occasionally a passing allusion was made by the one charged with the 
department of English Literature to the careless Chirography, the incorrect 
Orthography, or the faulty arrangement of an essay expected once or twice 
each quarter, while their demonstrations in Calculus or Conic Sections were 
daily criticized, and their analysis of Sentences in an unknown tongue closely 
watched, and a failure in parsing or in scansion was a death blow to their 
rank. Just before a public exercise some attention was paid to their enunci- 
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ation of the particular composition which was designed to give the pupil 
standing among the few who listened to his delivery of it. At all other times, 
except for an hour upon a stated afternoon of each fortnight or perhaps each 
week, the halls of your house echoed not the words of the future reader or 
orator. The experience of my sons explains the course of my early teachers. 
For many years, my sister, I have plodded on in the path of your example. 
Ignorant myself, it was natural that I should adopt the sentiments and imitate 
the course of my betters, and there is none whose example has been more 
constantly before my eyes than your own. 

For years past I have felt the force of your criticisms, and I have often ask- 
ed myself the question—‘ Shall I be sustained by my beloved elder sister if I 
draw off my sons from the mad chase after higher branches until I shall find 
them rooted and grounded in “ the elements?” 

Your letter reassures me, and you can not tell the pleasure with which I read 
and re-read its closing sentence: ‘But by no means let them forget or neglect 
their reading, their writing and their spelling, in whatsoever grade of thine 
they may be, and I will take care that they do not when they come to me.” 
Will you not also direct those who may enter the teacher’s profession from 
your walls to bear in mind the advice you have so kindly given me, that I may 
have needed assistance in my work, and that you may not be further troubled 
with that which belongs not to your work, nor be longer ashamed of your 
graduates whose habits of bad reading and spelling came from my lack of wis- 
dom in blindly following the preferences of my early teachers ? 

May I not also ask one favor more ? It is that you will remember that but 
a small portion of all my children will ever reach your walls, and that I may 
be permitted to encourage them to study such things as they should know, 
without your feeling that I am interfering with your work. You have so long 
led a secluded life that I fear you have not kept pace with the progress of the 
age in this direction, and still assume, what you were allowed to monopolize 
years ago, the entire instruction in some branches as important for my children 
to understand as for yours. The rudiments of these branches I trust you will 
allow me to introduce into my family. It will but encourage more to seek the 
polish given by yourself. There need be no clashing of interests. Our work 
is the same, differing only in time. The field open for our labor is ample and 
each of us in our appropriate sphere may find enough to do. 


Your advice will be most gladly received at any time. 
Happy in the reunion, 
Yours affectionately, 
Common Scnoor. 





I HAVE no conception of any manner in which the popular republican institu- 
tions under which we live could possibly be preserved, if early education were 
not freely furnished to all by public law, in such forms that all shall gladly 
avail themselves of it.— Webster. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


For the Journal of Education. 


CHRISTIANITY IN TEACHERS. 


Of all important requisites in a teacher, Christianity is certainly the fore- 
most. An individual may be well educated in the common sense of the term, 
that is he may be well versed in the arts and sciences, even more, he may be 
strictly moral or even religiously inclined, but unless he possess true christi- 
anity, he can be but a deficient teacher. 

The instructor of the young occupies one of the most important positions of 
which we ean conceive. He it is who is to mould the character of the rising 
generation. He is to act an important part in preparing men for offices of 
trust in town, county and state, and some for the senate perhaps, or the presi- 
dential chair, He is to exert a great influence on the position of our nation 
in time to come. He is to instil and develop in the hearts of his pupils those 
principles which may in time decide the destiny of our country. Not only is 
he to influence the rising generation but also generations to come. How im- 
portant is it then that he be amply qualified in every respect. 

The end and aim of education is to fit man for the proper discharge of the 
duties of life ; religion embraces the same end. But some will allow this and 
at the same time maintain that it is soon enough to think of religion when one 
has attained to years of maturity and sobriety; that to draw his attention to | 
religion, while attaining an education, is to divert it from his studies, thereby 
impeding his progress and, at the same time running the hazard of having him 
make shipwreck of his faith through lack of stability or experience. Ah, 
false reasoning! If he be lacking in stability he needs religion to strengthen 
his principles, to check his youthful impetuosity. He needs it to prevent his 
being led away by the vanities and frivolities, aye! more, vices of the world 
which his imagination renders so charming to his vision. Without religion he 
runs a thousand chances of never reaching manhood. How many of those 
who every year die from the effects of sin are still in youth, or at least, were 
led away at that period by the fatal enticements. 

It is in childhood that the character is really formed. It is then that those 
impressions are received which will never be effaced. And not only are im- 
pressions which are then made more permanent but they are then more easily 
made than at any subsequent period in life. How important then that right 
opinions be then formed, right principles then implanted, and that every thing 
which would tend to the contrary be studiously avoided. If in youth religion 
is neglected, when the years of maturity are attained, there is also an increase 
of toil and care which will tend to check all thoughts of it. 
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But notwithstanding all the good to be derived from an experimental ac- 
quaintance with christianity in the discharge of life’s duties, there is another 
and weightier reason why religion should be inculcated in the common school. 

It is there that minds are to be trained for eternity. ‘‘These minds are 
destined for interminable development and the impressions of the school-room 
will never be effaced.” They may remain unnoticed long, perhaps be long for- 
gotten, but the increased light of eternity will again reveal them. “We may 
linger along the seashore and carelessly sketch characters upon its surface, 
but the next dash of the refluent wave will obliterate them.” No so with the 
impressions of early life; they are made upon immortal minds and will remain 
through all the cycles of eternity. In a work of such fearful magnitude re- 
ligion cannot be dispensed with without the most imminent peril to the soul. 
And who but the Christian teacher is qualified to present its claims to the 
youthful mind? Other teachers may strive to do so, bat who can know its 
value as one who know knows from experience the utter worthlessness of all 
other things compared with it ? 

Who else can feel the zeal in imparting its truths as one who knows its 
blessedness, or how can it affect anything unless accompanied by a teacher’s 
example and prayers ? 

O, Teacher, reflect ! pause, ere you go farther! Have you weighed well your 
responsibilities—have you considered that you are preparing souls for eternal 
happiness or everlasting misery? That on you devolves the duty of impart- 
ing religious instruction to those little ones with whom you meet day after day 
in the capacity of teacher? Do you realize that you can not do this effectu- 
ally unless you possess true christianity? ‘And if the blind lead the blind 
both shall fall into the ditch.” 

A TEACHER. 





GOLDEN RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


1. From your children’s earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity of instant 
obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your children always understand 
that you mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are sure you can give them 
what vou promise. 

4, If you tell a child to do anything, show him how to do it, and see that it 
is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeying you, but never punish 
in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex you, or make you lose your 
self-command. 
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4. If they give way to petulance and temper, wait till they are calm and 
then gently reason with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment, when the occasion arises, 
is much more effectual than the threatening of a greater punishment should 
the offence be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time what you have forbidden, 
under the same circumstances, at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy way to appear good is to be 
good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals with perfect truth. 

18. Never allow of tale-bearing. 





RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. 


There is enough—thank God there is enough—of common christian ground 
in the Bible, for all sects to meet on and cultivate the spirit of christian truth, 
love and brotherhood, without impaling themselves on sectarian points or irre- 
vocably diverging into sectarian by-paths. Why, the Sermon on the Mount 
of itself is an exhaustless text, whence the pure mind of youth may be sup- 
plied with instruction of the best and most desirable kind, and which may be 
studied and explained without trespassing on the ground of the most jealous 
sectary. Other portions there are,—parables, stories and sayings,—full of 
wisdom and truth, which all denominations accept in the same meaning, and 
which no child can comprehend without profit.— Pennsylvania School Journal. 





TeacninG CHILDREN To Pray.—lIt is said of that good old man, John Quincy 
Adams, that he never went to his rest at night until he had repeated the sim- 
ple prayer learned in childhood—the familiar ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

Is there not something inexpressibly touching in the thought that these 
words. breathed from the rosy lips of infancy, went with him away through 
old age into the dark valley of death? Some people object to teaching forms 
of prayer, lest the act become only a form. But did not Christ teach us to 
say, “Our Father !” 

Do you not remember those still evening hours far back in your childhood, 
when your mother first taught you to say those words? Can you forget the 
solemn hush that fell on everything as she knelt with you and commended 
you to the care of the blessed Father ? 

She is dead now; but ever as the night falls you think of her, and the little 
sister she left in your care—how it fell to you to hear the little one repeat the 
same old words in the dim twilight, and how at last, when she had learned to 
love the Saviour, who watches over the little children, He called her suddenly, 
one day, to go up where they sing the new song. 
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Oh, teach the children, the little children to pray! Yearsof sin may come, 
but the memory of those early prayers may yet soften the heart and prepare 
the way for better things. Or, never neglected, this habit may grow with their. 
growth, strengthen with their strength, become a strong shield against the 
temptations of life, and through faith at last, free immortal souls from earthly 
sin. So, let us teach the children, to pray.— Boston Recorder. 





For the Journal of Education. 
READING. 

1. Unless the scholar is very small let him stand when he reads. If allow- 
ed to sit he becomes careless and listless. Let the advanced classes write the 
lesson, and read it from the manuscript with care. 

2. Do not allow a class to read in the Fourth and Fifth Readers until they 
have mastered the Third. Let the best pieces be committed to memory and 
recited with taste. Let them be written and sent to parents and to other 
schools for examination. Let the lessons be paraphrased and the paraphrases 
examined and corrected by the teacher. 

8. Keep the class as far from the teacher as possible in order that the voice 
may be exercised and thus acquire strength and volume. Do not require 
scholars to look at what another is reading, except in the primary class, but 
allow them to listen, and then ask them to repeat what has been read. This 
requires care on the part of the reader, and attention on the part of those 
not engaged in reading. The teacher should never have a reader in hand 
except when reading for the class. Never offer a reader to a vistor. If 
your class reads well a visitor will enjoy listening, but if il, there is no pleasure 
in seeing the mistakes they make. 

4. Attach importance to the reading exercise. Never engage in it until 
after knowing that the class have studied the lesson assigned. Hence the po- 
sition of the scholar, his tones, his manner, his feelings and his conduct need 
attention. A child may sometimes read what he does not understand, but he 
should never read what he cannot comprehend, so far as language is con- 
cerned. 

5. Accustom scholars to read from newspapers. They may thus be taught 
much that is useful in regard to stocks, moneys and commerce. Besides they 
will thus be induced to read at home. While many who read much in news- 
papers know very little, those, who do not read them, know /ess. 

If scholars and teacher sit during the exercise, if number two reads after 
number one and so on, if the words are indistinctly pronounced, and the sense 
imperfectly expressed, if the teacher takes no more than a slight interest in 
the lesson, if a book is necessary to enable the teacher or a visitor to know 
what the pupil is reading, if the tone is the usual monotonous drawl, if the eye 
does not light up and the cheek does not flush, in short, if the exercise is life- 
less, heartless, soulless, it may be called reading but it is not. 
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The time given for reading should not be so long as to tire the class. In 
the Primary school, ten minutes is usually enough, and in the Grammar school 
half an hour is usually too much. 

Reading, when properly taught, has reference to the manners, the voice, 
the emotions, the taste, the mind and the heart. When it becomes an exer- 
cise merely mechanical, it usually disgusts the pupils, and this precludes all 
progress in knowledge or virtue. Otp Scuoor Master. 





MANNER OF CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


In considering the requisite qualifications of a teacher, the power of ex- 
citing an interest in the recitations of his school should not be overlooked, 
All have not this faculty in an equal degree; he who possesses it as a natural 
gift, has a very great advantage as a teacher. The ability to tell what he 
knows, is of more consequence to the teacher than the highest attainments 
can be without it. Combine high attainments with the ability to communi- 
cate, and you have the accomplished teacher. This power is not necessarily 
a natural gift, it comes not always by intuition; it can be acquired. It 
is founded on philosophy, and he who can understand anything of the work- 
ings ot his own mind—who can revert to the mental processes he went through 
in order to comprehend a principle—who can go back to the state of mind in 
which he was before he comprehended that principle, and then by one step 
more can put himself in place of the child he is teaching—can become the 
apt teacher. To acquire this rare qualification should be the constant study 
of the teacher. He can scarcely ask himself a more important question than 
this: What is the natural order of presenting my subject? The ability to 
determine this, is what constitutes in a great degree the science of teaching; 
for he who can ascertain the order of nature will be almost sure of exciting 
an interest in the subject he is endeavoring to teach. No one can teach suc- 
cessfully what he does not folly understand himself. It is destructive of all 
life in the exercises to have the teacher confined to the text book; he has not 
half the vivacity of one who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and 
who, not being confined to the text, has the use of his eyes, and when he 
speaks or explains, can accompany his remarks with a look of intelligence. 
Besides securing the attention, he reads the minds of his pupils—there is a 
world of meaning in the expression of his countenance. It betrays, better 
than words, the clearness or obscurity of the mind’s perception when a thought 
is presented. How different the beaming of the eye, when the soul appre- 
hends, from that almost idiotic stare which shows that the words used carry 
no meaning to the listening ear. The teacher should be able to use language 
correctly and fluently. Every look and motion of the teacher teaches ; there- 
fore he should have proper animation, speak in a sprightly tone, and move 
with an elastic step ; the attitude should not be one of coarseness or indolence 
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when he moves from his seat to the black-board to illustrate any point; it 
should be done gracefully and with reference to this fact. A teacher should 
never proceed without the attention of his class. A loss of interest is sure to 
follow inattention. An impression made when the interest is excited is en- 
during, and one idea then communicated is worth a hundred at another time. 
Nothing will sooner abate the interest of a class than dull, dragging recita- 
tions; therefore it is the duty of the teacher to insist on promptness and ac- 
curacy. When the class is deficient, the temptation for the teacher to assist 
them is very strong; but to do that will only make the matter worse. The 
dull recitation calls for the teacher’s aid, and that aid granted reproduces the 
dull recitation. The only way is to stop at once, and refuse to proceed until 
the lesson is committed. It is just as easy to have good recitations as bad 
ones, and the teacher should insist upon having none but good. It is a great 
saving of time, and then the class feel that they have done something, and 
their own and their their teacher’s approval will inspire them to learn the next 
lesson still better. 

May these suggestions be carried by each one to his school room, and assist 
him to render his labors efficient, that each day may bring to him somewhat 
of the teacher’s reward.—California Teacher. 





YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Written for the Journal of Education. 


IMPROVE THE MOMENTS. 


Look upon each flying moment as a golden treasure, never staying for idle 
hands, but fleeting away even while we wait its nearer approach and dream of 
what we will accomplish in its duration. Where are our activity aud persever- 
ance, that the days go swiftly past us, and yet we have no firmer grasp upon 
improvement? Let us step into the spirit of this day (though it be half spent) 
and act; store away those sparkling gems of knowledge, those priceless 
treasures of truth which we are able by study and perseverance to gather up. 
Let us search for something which will enable us the better to fill that station 
which we are called tooccupy. Itis our duty todo justice to that employment 
in which we are engaged. If it is worthy of our notice it is worthy of our best 
abilities and attention; if it is worthy of our time it is worthy of the economy 
of that treasure. Shall we be content with past and present attainments ? 
Should we not rather look forward to the future as that which shall bear to 
us on its wings some more noble attainments and deeper thoughts? There is 
much that is new and true that lies hidden to us, and yet all there is between 
us and the understanding of some of these great truths is a mist of idleness, 
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and a shadowy forgetfulness of how the moments hasten us on toward that 
time when the eye shall be dim, but not with searching, and the hair silvery 
with days spent in unprofitable dreaming. Let us beware lest we find ourselves 
rushing on toward an ignorant old age, with no wealth of mind, no jewels of 
ennobling thoughts to lighten the burdens of the evening of life. Will not the 
hours seem long and lingering when, the pleasantness of idle dreams of youth 
allo’er, we see the vast mountains of unknown truths surrounding us, and 
no longer have the ardor of a young and vigorous mind to make them thought- 
fully plain? We start with frightened look, as if age were already with us, 
for though it is in that future to which we are looking for higher attainments, 
still old Time is wafting it rapidly toward us, and we have no leisure for inert- 
ness, we are determined to improve the fleeting moments. 
Waushara Co. J. M.S. 


~~ 


HOW DO YOU SPEND YOUR EVENINGS ? 
Joseph Clark was a fine looking and as healthy a lad as ever left the coun- 
try to go into a city store. His cheek was red with health, his arms strong, 
and his step quick. His master liked his looks and said, “‘ That boy will make 





something.” 

He had been a clerk about six months, when Mr. Abbott observed a change 
in Joseph. His cheek grew pale, his eyes hollow, and he always seemed sleepy. 
Mr. Abbott said nothing for awhile. At length, finding Joseph alone in the 
counting-room one day, he asked him if was well. 

“Pretty well, sir,” answered Joseph. 

‘You look sick of late,” said Mr. Abbott. 

“T have the headache sometimes,” said the young man. 

“ What gives you the headache ?” asked the merchant. 

“T do not know as I know, sir.” 

“Do you go to bed in good season ?” 

Joseph blushed. ‘As early as most of the boarders,” he said. 

“ And how do you spend your evenings, Joseph ?” 

“O sir, not as my pious mother would approve,” answered the young man, 
tears starting in his eyes.” 

“ Joseph,” said the old merchant, “your character and all your future use- 
fulness and prosperity depend upon the way you pass your evenings. Take 
my word for it, it is a young man’s evenings that make or break him.”— 
Evangelist. 


~ 





Tue world may not have improved much since it was first made, yet every 
spring it turns over a great many new leaves, 

CuitpReN should be joyous and happy. If childhood does not blossom, 
manhood will be likely to bear no fruit. 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


A PIECE TO SPEAK. 


Lirs is a race, where some succeed, Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
While others are beginning ; Of victory o’er another ; 

Tis luck at times, at others speed, But while you strive your uttermost, 
That gives an early winning. Deal fairly with a brother. 

But if you chance to fall behind, Whate’er your station, do your best, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor, And hold your purpose ever ; 

But keep this wholesome truthin mind— Andif you farl to beat the rest, 
Tis better late than never. ’T is better late than never. 

If you can keep ahead, ’t is well, Choose well the path in which you run— 
But never trip your neighbor ; Succeed by noble daring ; 

*T is noble when you can excel, Then, though the last, when once ’tis won, 
By honest, patient labor ; Your crown is worth the wearing. 

But if you are outstripped at last, Then never fret if left behind, 
Press on as bold as ever; Nor slacken your endeavor ; 

Remember, though you are surpassed, But ever keep this truth in mind, 
’T ’is better late than never. °T is better late than never. 


ARMY OFFICERS. 


The highest rank in the United States army is that of Lieutenant-General, 
which is only filled by brevet in tle case of General Scott. Gen Grant is 
the present acting Lieutenant-General. When an officer receives the rank of 





major by brevet, it is only an honorary title, and he still draws a captain’s 
pay, and he is entitled to any vacancy that may occur in the rank of major in 
the order of his brevet. 

A Major-General commands a division, which consists of two or more brig- 
ades. Two or more divisions united form a Corps d’Arme, as those com- 
manded by Gen. Meade, Sherman, Canby, &c. But these armies are oftener 
called by some local name, as the Corps d’Arme ef Gen. Meade is called the 
Army of the Potomac, or by the name of the general commanding it, as Gen. 
Sherman’s Army, or Division. 

A Brigadier-General commands a Brigade, which is composed of two or 
or more regiments. 

A Colonel commands a Regiment, which consists of ten companies. A 
Battallion is composed of two or more companies, and is commanded by a 
Major. The Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and Major, are called Field Officers. 
The first commands the whole; the second commands the right wing; the 
third, the left wing—each wing being half the regiment. 

The staff officers are the Surgeon; Assistant Surgeon; the Adjutant, who 
forms the regiment, keeps the books, and carries on the correspondence of 
the regiment; the Quartermaster, who attends to the purchase and distribu- 
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tions of provisions, and other articles needed by the regiment; the Sergeant. 
Major, who assists the Major, as the Adjutant does the Colonel, in forming the 
lines, and posting the guides; the Quartermaster Sergeant, who assists the 
Quartermaster; the Drum Major and Fife Major, each of which is chief of the 
musicians of his own kind; and the Hospital Steward, who has charge of the 
hospital and medicines, under the direction of the Surgeon. 

Each company has a captain, two lieutenants, four sergeants, and five cor- 
porals. The first sergeant, called the orderly, keeps the roll of the company, 
and forms it before the commissioned officers appear. Sergeants and corpor- 
als are appointed by warrant; captains and lieutenants by commission. 

The rank of the various army officers is indicated by their shoulder straps, 
The Lieutenant-Genral has three stars, the middle one being larger than the 
other two. A Major-General has two stars; a Brigadier-General, one. A 
Colonel has a silver eagle ; a Lieutenant Colonel has a silver leaf; a Major a 
gold leaf, A Captain has two gold bars across his shoulder strap; a First 
Lieutenant, one bar; a Second Lieutenant, no bar or other device, the strap 
being plain. 

Quartermasters, Inspectors, Commissaries, and others, have various ranks 
from that of a Brigadier-General down to a Second Lieutenant, which is indi- 
cated on the shoulder strap, with the letters C. D., Commissariat Department, 
Q. D., Quartermaster’s Department, &c. 


ENIGMAS. 
Answer to No. 3.—Because she is found in school. 





Answer to No. 8.—Take the Journal of Education.—A Scnscriser. 
[None but subscribers could solve this.] 


(9.) Iam composed of 17 letters. 

1.—My 10, 2 and 14 is found on every portion of the globe. 
2.—1, 13, 15 and 17 is what we should all strive to do. 

3.—My 8, 12, 7, 10 and 3 is a useful animal. 

4.—My 4, 9, 14 and 3 is what every one does. 

5.—My 5, 13, 15, 18, 7 and 8 is unknown to all on earth, 

6.—My 11, 6 and 1 is the name of a Cape on the Atlantic coast. 
My whole may be said of many true patriots.—J6. 


10. When does a blacksmith make a commotion in the alphabet ? 
11. How can you hasten the approach of night ? 
12. Why do people who attend free lectures grow worse ? 


18. Why is a locomotive both cheerful and temperate ? 





Ir we are always looking back, we shall be sure to go as we look. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 


Having in a previous number offered some reasons why members of School 
Boards, parents of pupils and friends of education should visit schools, I pro- 
pose in the present article to urge the importance of Teachers visiting schools. 

And first, I may remark, that a teacher’s presence in a school conducted by 
another teacher, will be attended with all the good results upon the school 
visited, that the presence of any other person will. But the principal object 
of a teacher’s visit is self-improvement. Let us briefly consider the course 
pursued by many if indeed I may not say most of those who are about to as- 
sume the important responsibility of becoming teachers of youth. What is 
their first and principal object ? What, but to obtain a sufficient acquaintance 
with books to enable them to obtain a certificate of qualifications. This done, 
and the acme is reached, the goal is gained. What more indeed can be want- 
ing? Has he not given abundant proof of his ability to teach, in passing 
creditably the ordeal of examination? Does not his certificate declare that he 
“has passed a satisfactory examination on all points required by law ;” and does 
not the law require that the examining officer shall certify, not only, that the 
candidate has learning, but ‘ability to teach?” Thus confident in his own 
competency and fortified by his license, he enters the school-room and com- 
mences his work. Ina majority of instances, he will model his school after 
that teacher of his, who made the most abiding impression upon his mind. 
His instructor was perhaps the teacher of a high-school, possibly a professor in 
acollece. Still he attempts to apply those high-school regulations and usages 
to his village, or country, primary and mixed school. His teacher may have 
been one of the many in those old established schools, who have been twenty- 
five years or more “in the ruts,” trudging along as his fathers did before 
him. Still he knows no other way and he imitates as best he can the practices 
of those who taught him. Frequent and unexpected difficulties arise, he is 
perplexed, but knows not how to find relief. His pupils become listless, inat- 
tentive and careless, they are frequently absent a part or all of the day and 
more frequently tardy, but he knows no remedy. He contents himself it may 
be, with the reflection ‘it is so in all schools,” that is, all with which he has 
been acquainted,—or perhaps he concludes that it it is the fault of the parents 
and the custom of the school and of course he is not to blame. In this way 
the teacher and the pupils drag through the wearisome days of the term, and 
close up with the consoling consideration that there ‘‘ has been no fault found.” 

This is but a meagre picture of the real condition of our schools. And is 
there no remedy ? I answer yes; the remedyis at hand. Frequent the school- 
rooms of the experienced and successful teachers, become an eye witness to all 
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its operations. Converse freely with your fellow teachers on all points involv- 
ing difficulty. Do not become weary and discontinue the practice when you 
have witnessed the exercises of a few schools, but persevere. And remember 
that though every excellence is not found in one, still, some good may be gleaned 
from each, and that when obstacles are met, which the teacher, single handed 
cannot surmount, the united wisdom and experience of many may remove 
them. 

A plan of systematic visitation in a town where all the teachers could join, 
would result in much good, not only to teachers themselves, but to the several 
schools there located. To accomplish this, soon after the commencement of the 
term of schools, an arrangement could be made by the several teachers, by 
which, say, once in two weeks, all the teachers should meet at some school- 
house to witness the exercises of that school under the direction of its teach- 
ers. The next meeting to be held in some other district, where all could en- 
joy the privilege of observing that teacher’s method of conducting the work 
of the school-room ; and so on until, if time permitted, each schoo! in the 
town had been visited. If occasionally, at some central point a few classes 
from each school were assembled, and each teacher should conduct a portion 
of the exercises, it would prove additionally beneficial. 

This is not an untried theory. Will not others test it, and prove its utility? 
If any company of teachers will subject this suggestion to a fair trial, and in 
the end, do not find the result instructive and beneficial to the teachers, stimu- 
lating and healthful to the pupils, and tending to wake up an interest among 
parents, they may with my full consent discontinue the practice forever, and 
enter upon the record that an error was once committed by Horervt. 


2 





DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


TO DISTRICT ELECTORS. 


Upon the last Monday of the present month you will be called upon to tran- 
sact business for your several School Districts. Let me urge upon all the ne- 
cessity of a punctual attendance upon this meeting. 

1. You have one officer to elect to fill the place of the one elected three 
years ago. In all Districts organized previous to 1859 a Director must be 
elected this year—if the first annual meeting after the organization was held 
in 1860, you elect a Treasurer this year; if the first meeting after organiza- 
tion was held in 1861, you must elect a Clerk; if in 1862, a Director; if in 
1863, a Treasurer; if this be your first Annual Meeting since your organiza- 
tion, you must elect a clerk. 

The officers elected will hold his office for three years. Itis therefore very 
important that you select a good man, one who will act for the good of the 
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District in all respects, a man who has personal interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and who has no personvl ends to gain. The success of your school may 
depend upon the officer elected at this meeting. 

In case of vacancies that have been filled by appointment during the year, 
an election must be had for the unexpired part of the term. 


2. District officers select and employ your Teachers, but your money pays 
their wages and for this purpose taxes must be raised. Poor crops, high prices, 
and uncertainty as to the future will make you think of retrenchment of ex- 
penditures. As you look about you to find a place for retrenchment, I pray 
you consult the Future as well as the Present, before making your determina- 
tion. One month’s less instruction to your children during the coming year, 
which will save each of you a few cents or at most but a few dollars, will en- 
able you to gratify some present desire of your children or of yourselves, 
‘which is of so little value that its remembrance dies with the gratification ; 
while the loss of this month’s instruction must detract from the child’s future 
usefulness, and open the way for the formation of habits injurious to the child 
and to his associates and which must result in increased care and anxiety, or 
it may be in untold sorrow to the parents. Your children may serve you at 
home and they may be needed there, but your neighbor’s children in whose 
well-being you have a personal interest (though it may be indirect) will use the 
time lost from school in the cultivation of habits that will cost you in the end 
more than you will save by diminution of taxes. If an education is worth 
anything it is worth as much this year as any other. You may fear adversity 
‘and to guard against it deprive your children of the means of preventing its 
approach hereafter. This course will secure the result you wish to avoid. 

By all means economize. In these days of extravagance it is specially 
necessary to think of the future. But let your economy be a sound economy, 
such as makes permanent future good of more weight, than transient present 
pleasure. All extravagance in school matters is as injurious as stinginess. But 
well qualified teachers should be employed and suitably paid. In these times 
their salaries should be commensurate to their needs. 


8. You will have before you also if you desire it the question of a change 
of time for holding the Annual Meeting. In all larger Districts there will be 
a decided advantage in having the Annual Meeting occur the last Monday in 
August. It will allow the employment of teachers so that a three months’ 
Fall Term may be held before cold weather sets in. As it is at present, one of 
the best months in the year for smaller children to be at school, the month of 
September, is entirely lost. No officers desire to employ teachers till after 
the Annual Meeting. The law was so amended last winter that a majority of 
the electors present at the Annual Meeting may change the time of holding 
this meeting. 


4, All Questions of repairs of the school-house will arise. Let your determi- 
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nation be to make your school-houses comfortable, and you will be amply repaid 
for the expense. 

With these brief suggestions, I leave the matter to your deliberate and in- 
telligent action. 


TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 


I wish especially to commend to your patronage the Journal of Education. 
It will be made the medium of communication with you from this Department. 
Can you not persuade the District to authorize you to subscribe for a copy for 
the use of yourself and the teacher of your school. It will be made of great 
value to you in the discharge of your official duties. It deserves to be well 
sustained. Any effort you may make to secure subscribers will be thankfully 
acknowledged. For eight years past you have had the benefit of its perusal 
without cost to yourselves. Will you not aid in continuing its publication and 
circulation ? 

Yours very truly, 
J. L, PICKARD, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


OUR LOSS. 


An expression of deep regret comes to us from every quarter, at the resig- 
nation of our State Superintendent. Says a highly valued correspondent: 
“‘T fear we shall find no other man who can do as well.” Mr. Pickard leaves 
the State however with the respeet and the kind wishes we believe of all who 
know him, and especially of all who have come in contact with him in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. Though unfortunate in losing so good a man from 
her educational work, Wisconsin may feel complimented that she has furnish- 
ed the metropolis of the Northwest with an educational head. 

A brief biographical notice of Mr. Pickard, copied from Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, appeared in our’last number, which renders it unneces- 
sary to dwell upon his past labors here. Eighteen years have been spent by 
him in Wisconsin—thirteen as Principal of the Academy at Platteville, and 
nearly five in the position which he now resigns, 

The Illinois Teacher thus speaks of Chicago’s Superintendent elect: 

“Hon. J. L. Prexarp.—At a meeting of the Board of Education, July 25, 
this gentleman was unanimously elected Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, at a salary of $2,500 a year. The election was made without the 
knowledge of Mr. Pickard, and it is therefore a matter of some doubt whether 
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he will resign a state office for a subordinate one ina city—a doubt, very 
likely, only to be dispelled by a matter of salary. If the Badgers do not pay 
$2,500 a year, they will undoubtedly lose their man. Should he decide to 
come, he will receive a hearty welcome from the Illinois teachers, with whom, 
through his attendance at our state meetings, he is already a favorite. Of his 
qualifications there can be no doubt.” 

Since the foregoing was written, and our la3t form all put in type, a letter 
has been handed to us by Mr. Pickard, for publication in the Journal, in which 
he takes leave of us, with some words of parting counsel, and which will also 
show that it was not a question of salary alone which was involved in the resigna- 
tion. It will as appropriately appear however in the October number, as his 
resignation will take effect on the 1st day of that month. In the mean time 
he will be making arrangements for removal to his new home. 


Hon. W. H. Wetts.—Mr. Wells, Mr. Pickard’s predecessor, fitly finishes his 
educational work, as President of the National Teachers’ Association over 
whose deliberations he has just presided. We trust his retirement may not 
prove to be final, but that with a change of occupation may come re-invigor- 
ated health, and further service in the educational field, where such men are 
so much needed. 


Tue Next State SupeRIntENDENT.—It is we understand the expressed wish 
of Mr. Pickard that his Assistant, Mr. Craig, should succeed to his place, and fill 
out the Term. This will be by appointment, till the close of the year, and by 
election, to be held in November, for 1865. Mr. Pickard’s wish is largely 
seconded by the educational public, and the view seems in itself very just. 
Upon the resignation of a Principal officer in other cases, his Second, usually 
succeeds to his place, and we see no reason why the rule is not applicable here. 
A term of office has about it a certain unity of purpose that will be best se- 
cured by adopting this rule or analogy at this time, and thus making it a pre- 
cedent. Besides, Mr. Cratc (now absent in the Hundred Days Service) has 
proved himself capable and efficient, is of course familiar with the duties of 
the office and its further contemplated work for the Term, and is perhaps more 
thoroughly conversant with the school laws than any other man in the State; 
and it would seem to us an additional misfortune to that incurred in losing Mr. 
Pickard if any of the various aspirants for the place were pushed over Mr. 
Craig to fill the vacancy. ' 

Mr. McMyyy, who is not an aspirant for the place, and who we doubt not has 
too much self-respect to be an office-seeker at any time, would be warmly sup- 
ported by many friends, if known to be a candidate; but as he holds a more 
lucrative (if not more dignified) position, as Agent of the Board of Normal 
Regents, it seems to be thought doubtful whether he would accept the office 
if tendered to him. We have no authority however for saying that he would 
not accept. 
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And just here is made apparent the short-sightedness, at which we have 
often wondered, of fixing the salary attached to this office by constitutional 
provision. Twelve hundred dollars is less now than the salary paid to many 
a clerk whose duties require very little brains. It is idle therefore to expect 
that in future years, men of first class character and capacity will usually be 
elected to this important position, if the salary remains as it is. 


Tue Fortiern in a Ficut.—In the late affair at Memphis, the Fortieth (100 
Days Men) had an opportunity of being under fire, and behaved themselves 
with most commendable coolness. The long roll called convalescents to their 
feet and all turned out with a will. By letters received here from Adj. Craig, 
and Capt. C. H. Allen, it appears no casualties occurred, except one man 
wounded. Teachers and students undoubtedly make plucky soldiers. The 
regiment has lost 12 or 15 members by death. 

The 39th and 41st, also containining a considerable number of our Super- 
intendents, teachers and students, were less fortunate. The 39th had three 
killed and both regiments a number wounded. 


Strate Treacuers’ Assoctation.—It has been suggested that a meeting be 
held this Fall—perhaps at Milton in November, in connection with the Insti- 
tute. The Executive Committee are mostly we believe in Memphis—whence 
we wish them and all “the boys” a safe return. 


ReEsigNED.—Mr. Jacob Wernli, Superintendent of Waupaca county, has re- 
signed and accepted a call to the Second Ward School, Milwaukee. We re- 
gret this exceedingly for Waupaca, but doubt not Mr. Wernli will make him- 
self useful in his new field of labor. .Mr. J. McGregor is favorably mentioned 
as his successor in the Superintendency. 


Norice.—Parties who have sent in subscriptions for the Pickard Portrait 
Fund without the names, are requested to furnish the latter, as it is desired to 
collect them together and hand them to our retiring Superintendent. A few 
more names and half dollars are needed to fill up the amount. A report of the 
fund will be made at the next meeting of the State Association. 


State Untversity.—The Normal Department opens with a good attendance. 
Miss Moody remains as acting Principal until the return of Prof. Allen from 
Memphis, and Miss M. 8. Merrille, long the Assistant Principal of the High 
School in Fond du Lac, takes Miss Moody’s place as Assistant, and she returns 
to her school in Geneva. Miss Merrille is one of our very best teachers, and 
we know of no one who will do better in the place which we are sorry Miss 
Moody feels obliged to leave. 0. V. Towsley, A. M., late Principal of a schoolin 
New Albany, Indiana, has been appointed Tutor, we understand, in place of 
Mr. Parkinson, who resigns to enter upon professional studies. 
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Waycanp University.—The Fall Term commenced August 81st. In addition 
to the Preparatory and Scientific Courses of study, the Trustees have decided 
to open a Young Ladies’ Department. Particular attention will also be given 
to those wishing to prepare themselves for teaching. The Institute is under 
the care of Prof. H. K. Trask as Principal. The average attendance during 
the past year has been about 100, and the prospect is encouraging. 


Racine CotteGe.—The corner stone of the new Chapel was laid, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, on the 17th ult. We do not know of a safer or more de- 
sirable place for boys who are to be sent from home to school than this Institu- 
tion. Dr. De Koven, the Principal, has the gift, not common, of making them 
truly obedient. 


GALESVILLE University re-opens September 12th, under H. Gilliland, A. M., 
late Principal of Battle Ground Collegiate Institute, Indiana. é 


A New Cotiece.—A German Lutheran College and Theological Seminary 
is to be established at Watertown. Funds have been raised, ground purchased, 
and some progress made, we believe, in the erection of buildings. 


Wisconsin Femate Cottecge.—This school continues under the care of Miss 
C. A. Bodge, assisted by Miss M. L. Crowell. The Fox Lake Gazette speaks of 
its condition as hopeful. The Fall Term opens September 8th. The terms ap- 
pear to be very reasonable. 


Oconomowoc Seminary.—This excellent school for young ladies continues in 
charge of Miss Grace P. Jones as Principal. Parents have been well satisfied, 
we believe, who have placed their daughters there. The Fall Term opens Sep- 
tember 14th. 

PLaTTEVILLE AcADEMY.—The Fall Term opens September 6th. Here not only 
a Normal but a Model Class is maintained, to give student-teachers an opportu- 
nity for practice as well as theory. This is highly important—indeed, we may 
say indispensable to any satisfactory Normal training. 


EvansvILLe Seminary.—We learn from the Principal, Rev. H. Colman, that 
the prospects of this school for the Fall Term are quite flattering. 


Warertoo Acapemy.—The Catalogue for the past year shows a total attend- 
ance of 115 pupils. Attention is paid here also to the wants of teachers. An 
additional building is to be erected and the prospects of usefulness are encour- 
aging. The Fall Term opens Sept. 6, under Rev. A. M. Stephens, Principal. 


At Milton the Fall Term opens September 6th; at Allen’s Grove, Sept. 7th. 


Betorr.—<As advertised in our last number, a Normal Class will be maintain- 
ed in the High School, under Mr. Alex. Kerr. Teachers in that quarter will 
do well to take note. 
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At Fort Atkinson and Sheboygan, Normal Classes will also be made special 
features for the Fall Term. Mr. Pierce remains at Fort Atkinson. 


Cuances.—Mr. Hutchings succeeds 8. M. Lockwood as Principal of the 
High School at Janesville; A. Markham, is called to .-Kenosha; T. N. 
Wells, late in Milwaukee, succeeds Benj. Newell in Waukesha; W. M. Colby 
F. B. Williams in Madison; Miss A. Torrey, Miss M. S. Merrille as Assistant 
Principal in Fond du Lac. 

A. W. Whitcom (formerly the Co. Supt.) has a Private School at Sheboygan 
Falls; W. Reynolds, former Principal of the High School, has one at Green 
Bay, and R. W. Seaman, at Watertown. We hope these are not indications 
that these towns are not inclined to keep up the Public Schools with proper 
interest. 








D. McGregor, late Principal at Waupaca, is raising a company. 


Not Cuaneep.—M. 0. Baker we inadvertently located in the 9th Ward of 
Milwaukee last month. He is still doing a good work in the 8th. S. D. Gay- 
lord resumes his work in Sheboygan on the 19th—casualties,of war at Mem- 
phis excepted. The school here is highly spoken of, W. O. Butler of Ply- 
mouth finished the last term very acceptably, after Mr. Gaylord’s enlistment. 
—G. T. Fletcher is re-engaged at Berlin, and is building up the school there 
on a solid foundation. John Megram remains in charge at Stevens Point, 
I, A. Sabin at Plover and J. Pound at Wausau. We like these instances of 
permanency. Frequent changes are bad policy. 





InstituTEs.—Col. McMynn, Agent of the Normal Board, has just held an In- 
stitute at Oconto, of the result of which we have not heard. The first two 
weeks of this month he is at Plover, and J. C. Pickard has charge during the 
same interval at Platteville. The remaining Institutes of the season, under 
the Normal Board, are announced in our last number, p. 61. The Institute set 
down for Hartford however is changed to Waukesha. 


Norma Crasses.—The usual Report of the result of the Examination last 
year has not been sent to us for publication. We have heard that Waupaca 
High School stood first, but have not seen the figures. The usual Classes are 
in training for examination again this Fall we believe, but we cannot enumer- 
ate them correctly. 


EpvcationaL Cotumn.—Devoting a column weekly in a newspaper to educa- 
tion, is an excellent plan. We see that it is adopted by the Berlin Courant, 
Mr. G ‘T. Fletcher, Principal of the High School having charge. We have 
marked some articles for insertion in our pages. 


Next month we shall attend again to matters abroad, including the National 
Teachers’ Association. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


The weekly additions are encouraging, but we wait, for the harvest to be 
reaped at the Fall Examinations and Institutes before presenting again a 
county table. We beg to assure our friends that we are struggling to keep up 
the Journal, not in the expectation of making a living by it, which is out of 
the question, at a subscription price of $1 a year, but in the hope of making 
it live till better times. Thisis for the interest of every one else as well as 
ourselves, and we therefore feel justified in asking somewhat earnestly that 
suitable efforts be made, at all gatherings of teachers as above, and otherwise, 
to fill up the quota of 2000 in each county which is needed. Many counties 
have already done their part, and some more, but these do not embrace many 
of the large counties, and we are in the mean time taking the risk of printing 
copies for them, in the belief that they will respond in due time. 

We would suggest that at all Examinations, &c., a committee be appointed 
to solicit subscriptions,—not only from teachers, but school-officers and 
citizens. 

The State has supported the Journal eight years, and it is but justice that 
teachers, school-officers and all who really have the cause of education at 
heart, should repay this debt in some degree. If two teachers out of five, or 
a less number, with some districts, clerks and parents, will subscribe, the num- 
ber we ask for can easily be obtained. If 2000 be thought a large subscrip- 
tion, we remark that 1000 subscriptions, all paid in, will not pay expenses of 
publication, unless the price is raised, as in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. We 
believe the present rate will be acceptable to a much larger number, in these 
times. 

The attention of our friends is asked to the appeal of the State Superin- 
tendent to District Clerks to support the Journal. (See p. 90). Will not our 
subscribers and non-subscribers, as teachers, each second this appeal, and get 
the clerk or the district to subscribe ? Five thousand districts should yield at 
least five hundred subscriptions. 

Please remember that the New Volume of the New Series begins with the 
July number, which contains a fine portrait of Mr. Pickard—our “ gift” to 
each subscriber ; and don’t forget that the Dollar in advance, or soon forth- 
coming, is needful to pay the printer! 


Scuoot Meetinc.—The State Superintendent has suggested to us that the 
newspapers of the State will do the public a service by calling attention to 


the topics discussed in his remarks to District Electors, in the present num- 
ber. The best way to do this will be to publish the article entire as some 
have already done. Since the withdrawal of the State patronage,.the Journal 
of Education reaches a comparatively small number of the District Officers 
or Directors. 

We are under obligations to many papers for friendly notices, and shall feel 
very thankful for any notice of the above exposition of the affairs of our own 
publication. 
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Townsuip System.—We have been deterred from presenting a synopsis of 
the Bill offered to the Legislature, as we proposed last month, until our next 
issue. In the meantime we commend to all interested what is said upon the 
subject in the last Report of the State Superintendent, and particularly the 
article copied from it into our January number. We hope the matter will be 
discussed at every school meeting, institute, association or other gathering 
having reference to our schools. Let it not be said next winter that the people 
have not thought about the change. 


Ovr Contrisutors.—We are under obligations to Mr. Searing for his thought- 
ful and timely defence of the value of classical training as contrasted with the 
narrowness of mathematics and the superficiality of scientific courses so called; 
to ‘“‘Commor School” for his no less timely reply to Madame “ College,”—for 
whose excellent letter see the last January number; to “Old School Master,” 
‘Hopeful ” and the rest of our friends who have furnished us articles for this 
number. One object and use of a State Educational Journal should be to cul- 
tivate an educational literature of its own. Of course young writers may not 
be expected to furnish articles as valuable as a Horace Mann would write, but 
we do not wish the Journal to live wholly or chiefly by borrowing. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


AnirHmeticaL Exampes; or Test Exercises for the use of Advanced Classes, by 
D. W. Fish. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 12 mo., pp. 212. 


Works of this kind are very useful supplements to our arithmetics, especially 
for reviews and drills. Properly used, they speedily ‘“‘test” the question 
whether the pupil has merely learned the book or mastered principles, and is 
prepared to make a practical application of his attainments. The present 
work, which is added to the ‘‘ Robinson Series,” but may of course be used in 
connection witb any arithmetic, is copious in its “examples” which are judi- 
ciously arranged and precceded by a full and instructive presentation of 
“‘ Measures” and other Tables. The price is 60 cents by mail. See advt. 


We have received some very curious old Maps republished by Messrs. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, which are designed to accompany the New Com- 
prehensive Geography, and which represent the eastern and western conti- 
nents as depicted in Europe three hundred and fifty years ago. 


We are under obligations to Hon. John Swett, State Superintendent of Cal- 
ifornia, for a copy of his late excellent Report in the Spanish language, re- 
minding us that the descendants of the followers of Cortes still have a foothold 
in that occidental region. 


See the new advertisements of Messrs. Barnes & Burr, and Sheldon & Co. 











